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SEPTEMBER’S flurry of rising 
food prices which followed on the 
outbreak of the War in Europe did 
not catch the New York City Department of 
Markets off base. 

This agency, which includes New York 
City’s Weights and Measures Bureau and a 
Consumer Bureau which is on the air every 
morning and in the newspapers every week 
with fresh, ready-to-use consumer informa- 
tion, patrols the marketing of foodstuffs for 
New York's 6 million or so consumers. 

Naturally enough when fear of rising 
food prices darkened consumer horizons, con- 
sumers got on their telephones, or took their 
pens in hand, to write to this department for 
help. 

But even before the mail started to pour 
in, and the telephone bells started jingling, 
the machinery of the Division of Markets had 
swung into action. 

First of all, the department maintains a 
price reporting service. Each day it collects 
information on prices and supplies of foods 
in New York’s markets. With this informa- 
tion before them, officials of the Division 
know what prices are doing as soon as con- 
sumers. 

Information on supplies of perishable 
foods is collected directly from the whole- 
sale markets early in the morning. By 7 
o'clock, it is compiled into a report ready for 
the Director of the Department’s Bureau of 
Consumers’ Service to make a 5-minute 
broadcast, telling housewives just what is 
plentiful, seasonable, and reasonable in the 
markets, whether it is fish, fruit, or fowl. 

Cautiously, the Bureau does not try to 
broadcast on the air information on retail 
prices. These prices vary by neighborhoods, 
by type of store, by quality or grade of prod- 
uct. A bunch of figures would make hard 
listening, too. News about supplies, how- 





ever, is of immediate practical use, because 
the foods in wholesale markets in the early 
morning are the foods that appear a few 
hours later in neighborhood grocery, meat, 
and fish stores. The Bureau’s broadcast is 
timed to give a busy housewife just the 
round-up she needs before she goes out to 
buy. 

Price information is collected, however, 
and released twice a day to the city news- 
papers. Once a week, too, a special story is 
written for the papers on highlights in food 
markets for the week. Sometimes when 
there is an especially big—and cheap—sup- 
ply of some food, to help move it along and 
attract attention to it, the Bureau will issue 
recipes. 

The idea behind the daily radio broadcasts 
and news releases is the conviction that buy- 
ing information for housewives must be 
timely and local. With thousands of tons of 
perishable foods moving into New York City 
each day, reports from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are not enough of a 
guide for housewives. Gluts and shortages 
due to local market conditions arise fre- 
quently and only local observers can pick up 
and report to housewives news about them 
in time to do consumers any good. 

When prices began jitterbugging in Sep- 
tember, this service acquired extra value. It 
was able to give consumers quick informa- 
tion on the actual situation in the market, and 
to reassure them about supplies. 

To supplement this service, the Depart- 
ment of Markets also hastily formed an emer- 
gency council, representing all sections of the 
food trade. This council does a two-way 
job: It supplies the Department with addi- 
tional information about conditions in the 
trade, and helps to keep in line merchants 
whose prices may get the jumps. 

Egg prices were the first to be cracked 
down by the Department, with the help of 
the council. 
the council revealed one morning that the 
prices consumers were being charged for eggs 
were out of line with the prices retailers were 
paying. Promptly the Department of Mar- 
kets notified consumers by newspaper and 
radio of the unreasonable spread. The re- 
sult showed up the next day. Eggs dropped 
in retail price from 47 cents a dozen to 45 
and then to 43 cents. 

Maybe other cities have a quick-acting, 
trouble-shooting Department of Markets like 
New York’s. We'd like to know about 
them. This kind of service lends a hand 
not only to consumers but to firms which 
want to play fair in emergency situations, and 
to farmers whose pocketbooks suffer when 
too abundant foods choke distribution chan- 


Information coming in through 





nels and when too high prices block con- 
sumer purchases. 


& 
WE CAME A CROPPER on a statement 


of fact in our article, ‘‘A Quiz on Ice Cream,” 
which appeared in the June 1939 issue. First 
we apologize to our readers whom we unin- 
tentionally misled, and, second, to the beet 
growers and sugar distributors who tell us 
the error, unless corrected, may work an in- 
jury to them. 

Our error was in implying that the Federal 
Government's buying specification for ice 
cream calls only for cane sugar, and in stat- 
ing “the insistence on cane sugar is aimed 
at the possible substitution of other kinds of 
sugar for cane.” 

The correct statement is that the specifica- 
tion effective as of the date when the article 
was published calls for 14 percent of “sugar 
solids (sucrose)” and no mention is made of 
cane sugar. This Federal specification has 
since been revised, and the revision is shortly 
to be officially promulgated. In its revised 
form, the specification for ice creams will 
merely call for a certain percentage of 
“sugar”; and in the case of sherbets and ices, 
for “sucrose and/or other approved edible 
sugars.” 

Of course, we should have known that 
both beet and cane sugar are sucrose. As 
one well recognized authority states. “‘Cane 
and beet sugar are chemically identical ex- 
cept for traces of impurities . . . in both 
cases the impurities amount to a small frac- 
tion of one percent.” He goes on to state, 
“When both cane and beet sugar are prop- 
erly refined, there is no need for any dis- 
tinction.” 

Neither in practice nor in specification 
does the Federal Government insist on the 
use of cane sugar in ice creams sold to it. 

Being human, we have no claim to in- 
fallibility, but we do make strenuous efforts 
to check and counter-check the accuracy of 
statements appearing in the Consumers 
Guide in advance of publication. When un- 
intentional errors of fact creep in, the remedy 
is to make frank admission. This we do 
now. If you have retained your copy of 
the ice-cream article, may we suggest that 
you turn to page 11 of the June 1939 issue, 
and correct the third and fourth lines of the 
third column to read: “12 percent butterfat, 
at least 14 percent of sucrose, and not more 
than one-.” Also, revise the second para- 
graph in that column to read: “Sugars which 
are less sweet than sucrose obviously must be 
used in larger amounts, and ice cream made 
from such sugars must be kept at lower tem- 
peratures.” 
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Building Shelter and Larders For Wildlife 


AAA helps farmers to plan land conservation that will also 
conserve and increase the country’s bird and game population 


ONE HUNDRED and four years 
i ago President Andrew Jackson looked 
a8 forth upon the bounty of the land 
and saw there a future of plenty for the 
Nation. To give thanks for that blessing, 
he issued a proclamation to the people. 

It was Thanksgiving Day in 1835, and 
President Jackson wrote: “We thank Thee 
for the bountiful supply of wildlife with 
which Thou hast blessed our land; for the 
turkeys that gobble in our forests; the flocks 
of geese and ducks that honk on our streams 
and lakes; the clouds of carrier pigeons that 
datken the skies; and the vast herds of 
deer, antelopes, and buffaloes that roam the 
boundless plains beyond the Blue Ridge 
Mountains,” 

President Jackson had little reason to think 
it necessary then, but he might have added 
aword about conservation. 

A century later there was no longer a 
“bountiful supply of wildlife” in the Nation. 


Instead our wildlife population was rapidly 
decreasing, in some instances almost to the 
point of extinction. Reason for the decrease 
had not alone to do with careless hunters or 
the displacement of the wilderness by city 
and farm, Equally important was the failure 
of the country’s citizens to plan a long-range 
program of land and wildlife conservation. 


TODAY THERE IS SUCH A PLAN, IT MEANS 
conservation not only of the land, but also of 
the things that live on the land. Preserva- 
tion of our wildlife is an integral part of that 
program, for the food and shelter which 
wildlife need are assured when land is cher- 
ished. 

Preventing misuse of the land is one of the 
basic problems which farmers, helped by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, are 
coping with today. Millions of farm acres 
made worthless in the past half-century by 
overworking the soil, or by failure to take 


measures that would prevent soil destruction 
by water and wind, are being given new care. 

When land goes, the things that live from 
the land move on or disappear. Men move 
to new soil until there are no new unspoiled 
acres to till. When that point is reached, 
as it has been in this country, stern measures 
must be taken to reclaim wasted acres, and to 
stop further soil exhaustion. Wildlife must 
depend on humans to save the sources of its 
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food and shelter. When humans fail in 
their job birds and game disappear. 

Even before soil-conserving farm pro- 
grams came into being, people began to busy 
themselves over solving the problem of our 
shrinking wildlife population. A quarter of 
a century ago the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey started acquiring and developing tracts 
of land for the preservation and increase of 
wildlife and furred animals. 
ates almost 12 million acres as refuges for 
wildlife and in addition has set aside nearly 
4,000,000 acres of land for waterfowl. Mi- 
gratory birds—those that move from north- 
ern breeding grounds to winter in the South 


It now oper- 


each year—have 200 stop-off stations scat- 
tered throughout the country where they may 
be assured of food, shelter, and safety under 
the protection of the Government reservation. 
In the West, big game—antelope, mountain 
sheep, buffaloes—all have large areas re- 
served as sanctuaries for their protection. 
Other agencies have worked with the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey on this job of 
building up the wildlife population. State 
conservation areas, national forests, na- 
tional parks, and special grazing areas are 
maintained by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments for the protection of wild animals. 
Together these are able to take care of a siz- 


able percentage of all wildlife in the country. 


BUT MORE THAN HALF OF THE GAME AND 
wildlife in the United States depends on pri- 
vately owned land for its sustenance and ref- 
uge. Something like 80 percent of game 
which sportsmen take is brought down on 
land owned by farmers. Two decades ago, 
farmers and wildlife lovers began to notice a 
gradual decline in the number of untamed 
animals subsisting on farm lands. Flocks of 
waterfowl became smaller, and few and far 
between. There were not so many quail and 
grouse in the brush. The prairie chicken— 
which once literally swarmed over the range 
lands—was near extinction. Small furred 
animals were not so numerous and the larger 
ones—like deer and elk—were driven into 
populated areas in search of food. Even fish 
became less plentiful in the streams. 

Experts did not have to count wildlife 
noses to confirm their observations. 
mal census 


No ani- 
Sportsmen's 
clubs, nature lovers, and the farmers them- 
selves, all reported a precipitate fall in the 
number of wildlife in America. One expert 
has estimated that there are ‘36,000 indi- 
vidual clubs, with a membership of over 
11,000,000 people who are interested in 
wildlife conservation.” 

Drastic measures have been taken since 
the early 20's to curb hunters and devotees 


was necessary. 


of the Waltonian sport. By protecting wild- 
life in breeding seasons and by restricting the 
number of game that may legally be taken 
by hunters, wildlife conservationists saw 
some hope for putting a stop to the loss of 
living things on the land. These measures 
helped only slightly, however. 
Conservationists soon realized that losses 
in wildlife went along with wastage of land. 
To conserve wildlife, they said, we must pre- 
serve the soil which supports it. - That meant 
conservation of agricultural lands. 


TODAY ON A VAST STAGE OF MORE THAN 50 
million acres there operates a program of 
conservation and improvement of the land. 
On those 50 million acres a new kind of re- 
construction of the land is taking place, a 
change that may some day justify another 
Thanksgiving proclamation such as Andrew 
Jackson’s. 

Conservation of farm lands is still in its 
infancy stage. Here and there throughout 
the country once naked hillsides are now 
blanketed by green grass. On over-cropped 
and burnt-over woodlands, clumps of young 
saplings stand where 10 years hence there 
will be densely wooded areas. 
lakes and ponds 


Dried-up 
are once more filling with 
water. Pastures are being reseeded with 
crops that protect and enrich the soil. Mil- 
lions of farmers each year now are holding 
their soil more surely with strip-cropping, 
contour planting, and terracing. 

Even when windbreaks are built, brush 


patches planted, and fields of grasses are in 


ONE WAY to make waterfowl population grow, is to develop water resources on 
When a farmer refills a dried-up pond or stream on his land, 


agricultural lands. 


he embarks upon a conservation program for waterfowl. 
extinction of many rare native birds when they are provided with natural nesting 


areas that provide food and shelter. 
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full bloom, the return of wildlife to the lan, 
Slow as it js 
wildlife rehabilitation is becoming a fact, 


is a slow, gradual process. 


Trees grown as a barrier to protect th 
land against wind and storm provide shelte | 
for rabbits, squirrels, ‘possums, and large | 
game. Reforested areas bordered with brush | 
and shrubs provide nesting places for birds 
Fields planted with legumes or lespedey 
Rebuilt pond; 
The farmer, by 


furnish food for wildlife. 
and streams lure waterfowl. 
following these land-conservation practices 
is making a beginning toward creating 
refuge and safety for wildlife on the land 
Until now, the small gains in conservin; 
wildlife have been a result unplanned fo, 
but anticipated under the program of lang 
conservation. Food and shelter for wildlife 
have been a byproduct of the whole conser 
vation program, but a welcome one to the 
wildlife lovers who fear the numbers of birds 
and game will shrink to the point of extine 
tion with the loss of large areas of the coun. 
try’s agricultural lands. But as a conscious 
plan for wildlife conservation, it has had 
until now some definite shortcomings. 
IN SOME AREAS THE LOSS OF WILDLIFE HAs 
been more severe than in others. Here, con- 
servationists realize, the problem of rebuild. 
ing the bird and game population is not sim- 
ply a matter of planting windbreaks, sai 
What 1s 


equally important is planting trees, shrubs, 


conservation crops, and the rest. 


and grasses that provide the right kinds of 
food and shelter. 


There is little danger of 
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Farmers themselves, noticing the small in- 
creases of wildlife on their land as conserva- 
tion programs were put to work, began to 
ask: Why not plan our woodlots and wind- 
breaks with a fringe of brush and berry 

atches alongside so that they will directly 
benefit birdlife and small game? And why 
not do the same thing when we plant our 
pastures with lespedeza, alfalfa, clover, 
grasses, and legumes? In other words, we 
can extend the conservation program to wild- 
life and make wildlife conservation a direct 
result of the program instead of a byproduct. 

That was the gist of the remarks made by 
a few of these farmers orally and in letters to 
their farm agents, to State conservation head- 
quarters, to AAA officials in Washington. 


EARLY THIS YEAR REPRESENTATIVES OF 6 
State Game Departments met in Washington 
with representatives of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Extension 
Service. In a 3-day meeting they discussed 
the pros and cons of the idea, and concluded 
that ‘the conservation phases of the AAA 
program would be further advanced” if 
wildlife conservation were written into the 
program as a definite objective. Farmers 
would be urged to plan their conservation 
program so as to provide needed food and 
cover for wildlife as well as to protect the 
land. 

Six months later State committeemen of 
the Agricultural Conservation Program met in 
Washington and voted that practices be re- 
vised to recognize that conservation of wild- 
life is a direct result of land conservation. 
This the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration promptly did. Most important 
change to be made in practices previously 
defined as a basis for benefit payments has 
to do with planting of wooded areas. But 
wildlife will continue to gain from the whole 
program of land conservation—such as the 
planting of legumes and grasses—as it has 
in the past few years. 


Now THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SAYS TO 
farmers: We will recompense you for wild- 
life conservation under the national farm 
program if you do these things with your 
wooded land: 

First, if you “cultivate, protect, maintain, 
by replanting if necessary, a good stand of 
forest trees, or a mixture of forest trees and 
shtubs, suitable for wildlife,” you will re- 
ceive $3 for each acre of conservation. 

Second, if you “improve a stand of forest 
tees under such approved system of farm 
Woodlot and wildlife management as is speci- 


fied by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration,” you will receive $3 per acre. 
Third, if you plant forest trees, including 
shrubs beneficial to wildlife, so that they are 
protected from fire and grazing cattle, and 
also are ‘‘cultivated in accordance with good 
tree culture and wildlife management prac- 
tice,” you will be paid $7.50 an acre. 
Farmers are now considering these sug- 
gested practices among themselves, and are 
talking them over with their county and State 
committeemen. If they should decide that 
the practices are feasible on their farm lands, 
they will follow out advice and suggestions 
of Government experts for restoring their 
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THIS PROBLEM OF FOOD, by Jennie I. Rown- 
tree. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 33. 
1939, pp. 32, illus. Address: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 10 cents. A discus- 
sion of the importance of careful food 
selection and the need for a national policy 
on nutrition. Outlines definite aids which 
will help consumers select foods to meet 
adequate dietary requirements. Bibliog- 


raphy. 


POULTRY COOKING CHARTS, by U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. A series of eight 
posters showing how to prepare birds for 
broiling, frying, roasting, braising, steam- 
ing, and stewing. The posters were on 
display for the first time at the World's 
Poultry Congress and are now available to 
the general public. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
50 cents. 


POULTRY COOKING. 1939, pp. 8. Address: 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Free. A leaflet discussing methods of 
preparing poultry for broiling, frying, 
roasting, braising, stewing, and steaming. 
Includes recipes. 


The Federal Trade Commission, on June 
28, 1939, announced promulgation of 
trade practice rules for (1) the infants’ 
and children’s knitted outerwear industry 
and (2) the ribbon industry. Both sets 
of trade practice rules contain regulations 
covering misbranding of products which 
are of interest to consumers. Copies of 
these trade practice rules may be secured 
free of charge from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


woodlands, and then apply for the benefits 
due them when the job is completed. 


THIS Is CONSERVATION IN ACTION. AND IT 
is through a program such as this that the 
farmers and conservation experts once more 
hope to see restored upon the land ‘the 
bountiful supply of wildlife, the turkeys that 
gobble in our forests, and the flocks of geese 
and ducks that honk on our streams and 
lakes.” 
e 


Our thanks for the photographs used in this 
article and on the front cover go to Nature 
Magazine. 


BOOKSHELF 


MANUFACTURING AND SERVICEABILITY TESTS 

ON SHEETINGS MADE FROM TWO SELECTED 

MILL TYPES OF COTTON, by Ruth Rogers, 
Margaret Hays, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, and John Wigington, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.  U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Technical Bul- 
letin No. 645. 1939, pp. 32. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Presents technical information 
on physical, chemical, and X-ray studies of 
two different types of cotton in com- 
parison with certain manufacturing and 
serviceability tests. 


PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS OF SELECTED TYPES 
OF KEROSENE STOVES, by Merna M. Monroe. 
Bulletin 394. 1939, pp. 433-518, illus. 
Address: Extension Service, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. Single copies free. 
Discusses the procedures and results of 
tests to determine what standards of per- 
formance may be expected from kerosene 
stoves under various conditions of opera- 
tion. Outlines certain principles to be 
followed in the selection and use of oil 


stoves. Bibliography. 


SHRINKAGE AND COOKING TIME OF RIB 

ROASTS OF BEEF OF DIFFERENT GRADES AS 

INFLUENCED BY STYLE OF CUTTING AND 

METHOD OF ROASTING, by Lucy Alexan- 
der, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
and Nancy Clark, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Technical Bulletin No. 676. 1939, 
pp. 36. Address: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
This bulletin presents technical informa- 
tion on the relation of shrinkage and cook- 
ing time of meat to the grade, the degree 
of fatness, the style of cut, whether stand- 
ing or rolled. 
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This year FSCC pushes its school-lunch | 


program to reach five million under. 


nourished children with surplus foods 


Dividends For Junior Consumers 


FIVE MILLION free school lunches 
for 5,000,000 undernourished children 

every school day of the year—that’s 
one goal of the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation for the new school year. 

If that goal is attained, it will mean that 
for every single child who received a nour- 
ishing school lunch last year, thanks to this 
help from the Government, there will be 
more than 6 of their schoolmates sitting 
down to the free noonday meal this semester. 

It will mean that instead of the 30,000,- 
000 pounds of surplus goods routed from 
farm to schoolroom in 1938-39, many times 
that amount will be tagged for nurseries, 
grade schools, and high schools by the time 


next June rolls around. 

And it will mean millions of dollars more 
for farmer pocketbooks as the Federal Gov- 
ernment steps in to buy up food surpluses to 
route them to families possessed of want but 
of little cash. 

The expanded school-lunch program is but 
one phase of a four-pronged frontal attack 
by the Department of Agriculture on the 
problem of moving surpluses off farms and 
into consumer kitchens. 

Three other lines of attack are the ‘Stamp 
Plan,” now operating in 7 cities and pro- 
posed for 2 others; the direct distribution 
of food surpluses to the underprivileged 
through local relief agencies; and the sub- 


sidizing of milk sales to low-income families, 
which will be described in our next issue. 

The luncheon bell in the Nation’s class 
rooms started out as hardly more than : | 
tinkle 6 years ago when the Federal Govert- 
ment began to provide lunches for under 
nourished school children. Now—if the | 
FSCC’s expectations are met—that bell will 
grow to soinething along the lines of a 
carillon as it rings out its call to the dining 
table in the coming months. Reaching the | 
FSCC goal of 5,000,000 better-fed children 
will depend as much on collaboration of 
adults at home as it does on Government 
officials in Washington. 

Six years of feeding underprivileged cil 
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CHILDREN whose parents have been made the butt of economic depression suffer the 


most from lack of proper nourishment. 


When a free hot lunch every school day is 


provided, the record shows better marks, improved health, and gains in weight. The 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation hopes to be able to bring surplus foods within 
the reach of 5 million children, like these, in the present school year. 


dren with surplus foods has made the evi- 
dence conclusive for Government officials 
that one square meal a day can mean at 
least the difference between a healthy child 
and a pale one, between one who is alert and 
one who is listless. From doctors, teachers, 
social workers, parents, and the children 
themselves have come reports proving that a 
simple, nutritionally balanced, noon-day 
lunch is a good prescription for wan faces, 
indifference to studies, and lack of interest in 
games and play. 


BROADENING THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE 
millions of needy children not now benefit- 
ing from the hot lunches involves something 
more than a mere announcement; it involves 
a campaign for cooperation of parents, 
teachers, and civic leaders. 

First, that no one should be missed, offi- 
cials of the FSCC have written to all school 
superintendents in the country: ‘The plan 
is designed to make surplus foodstuffs avail- 
able to all properly sponsored school-lunch 
programs so that children attending may 
teceive the benefits of a hot mid-day meal. 
Letters from educators, classroom teachers, 
social workers, Parent-Teacher’s Associations, 
and public-health officials in your State em- 
phasize the fact that better health, better 
attendance, improved scholarship, and dis- 
cipline follow.” 

To get the machinery started, State Ad- 
ministrators of the Work Projects Adminis- 


tration have agreed to expand their coopera- 
tion as far as they can in the program. Off- 
cials of State relief agencies have been 
consulted. Local social workers and munici- 
pal officials have been informed. Existing 
school-lunch programs have been encouraged 
to make plans for expansion. 

Our issue of January 30, 1939, tells in 
detail how the program operates. Last 
year 800,000 needy school children received 
free hot lunches prepared partly with foods 
furnished by the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, and partly with foods pur- 
chased with funds raised locally. This 
year’s programs must be similarly organized. 
In the past, funds have come from the gen- 
eral public, from civic sponsors, business 
men, the parents of more fortunate children, 
Thou- 
sands of gardens—grown sometimes by the 


and from a hundred other sources. 


children themselves—furnished fresh fruits 
and vegetables for the lunches. Voluntary 
canning projects built up food supplies for 
the cold months. Community chest cam- 
paigns often put the school-lunch program 
at the top of their lists. 


AN AVERAGE OF 14,500 SCHOOLS OPERATED 
school-lunch programs last year—slightly 
less than 6 percent of the quarter million 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. Of these, about 7,000 were 
served by WPA workers in communities 
where WPA projects functioned. The re- 





maining 7,500 programs were financed in 
large part by voluntary contributions and 
sometimes through local government sup- 
port, and were operated by parents, civic as- 
sociations, and fraternal groups. 

If this year’s campaign attains its an- 
nounced goal of 5,000,000 children, few 
communities in the country will be without a 
school-lunch program when next June rolls 
around. 

To attain that goal the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation will form the 
spearhead of a campaign in which will be 
united the WPA, State and local welfare 
departments, the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, the Children’s Bureau, and the Public 
Health Service. Into the States will go 
dietary experts to help plan lunches that are 
nutritionally balanced as well as appetizingly 
appealing. Steering committees are being 
set up in every State whose members will be 
heads of Parent-Teacher’s Associations, agri- 
cultural extension agents, WPA officials, 
school superintendents, State and Federal 
health representatives, officials of welfare 
groups, civic and fraternal association repre- 
sentatives, and others interested in child wel- 
fare. These committees will push the pro- 
gram in their State, campaign for public 
support, and cooperate in the organization 
of programs. 


RESULTS WILL BE MEASURED ON A NUTRI- 
tional ledger that 10 years hence will have on 
its asset column a generation made strong by 
a healthy and balanced diet in its childhood, 
and developed into better citizens by safe- 
guards against the mental, social, and physi- 
cal ravages of malnutrition. 

The balance sheet today is just beginning 
to list assets earned from the program thus 
far. Running down the list, you find such 
items as a report from the county superin- 
tendent in Alabama who can tell you where 
luncheon projects are operating simply by 
looking at attendance records; an Ohio 
study which shows that 98.4 percent of the 
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over the number a year ago. 





children receiving the lunch gained in 
weight; an Oregon project where supple- 
mentary garden and canning projects have 
been set up to increase the food supply and 
the cost of a lunch has been brought down 
to 3.8 cents; the remote and impoverished 
rural area in Michigan where the towns- 
people banded together to can food for the 
lunches and then had the town butcher 
freeze, and preserve deer meat donated by 
the State Conservation Department until it 
was ready to be served. 

It takes something more than sentiment 
and good intentions to get a program under 
way for a community's undernourished chil- 
To surplus foods donated must be 
added others that will bring dietary balance 


dren. 


to the lunch menus. Budgetary restrictions 
of the WPA will bar that agency’s help for 
more than a third of all projects that are 
planned. That means community campaigns 
will have to be organized to raise funds for 
kitchen equipment, cooks, and foods neces- 
sary to supplement free supplies. It is here 
that local cooperation will mean the most in 
attaining the 5,000,000 mark. 


FOR A CLOSE-UP OF ONE WELL-OPERATED 
program, we swing our camera on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s school-lunch project. 
Rolling into its fifth year under WPA 
auspices, this project has served 4,000,000 
That 
was the year WPA took over from the small 
group of civic-minded individuals who had 
run the program until then. 


hot, well-balanced lunches since 1935. 


This year, 
plans have been made to give approximately 
10,000 needy children the free lunches under 
the expanded program, an increase of 5,400 
Children in 
more than 80 schools will benefit from the 
project, while several hundred WPA work- 
ers—sole support of their families—will 
receive employment in the job of preparing, 
distributing, and serving the food. 

Sponsors of the project are 2: the Board 
of Public Welfare, and the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Board of Public Welfare cer- 
tifies the needy children as being eligible for 
the lunches, and also provides funds for 
purchase of foods necessary to supplement 
the FSCC contributions. 

The Board of Education provides a central 
kitchen, space in each school to serve the 
lunches, tables and chairs, and a small stove 
for reheating hot dishes. 


YOU BEGIN AT THE CENTRAL KITCHEN, A 
school building converted into the staff head- 
quarters of the project. The day’s activities 
start at midnight. Then lights flash on in 
the central kitchen, cooks light up the 18 





EFFICIENCY and speed must be the wateh- 
words in the kitchen when the lunch bell rings 
for several thousand children at the same time. 
These WPA workers are preparing sandwiches 
in the District of Columbia project’s kitchen. 
Many communities unable to receive WPA help 
have organized their own projects with the help 
of civic, fraternal, and other groups. 


stoves, and soup meats are prepared and 
cooked for broth. Vegetables prepared the 
previous day are mixed with the broth, and 
then transferred to huge sterilized cauldrons 
where they are kept hot until the signal is 
given for shipping. 

At 7 a. m. more kitchen workers appear, 
and in another room the job of making 
thousands of sandwiches is begun. Raw 
vegetables—if the menu calls for them—are 
prepared. Ina third room fresh fruit is un- 
crated, counted, and each school’s allotment 
is set aside. A dairy several miles away, 
meanwhile, loads trucks with thousands of 
bottles of milk and sends them on their 
rounds to the different schools to insure each 
child getting a half pint of milk a day. 





IF you want to start a School 
Lunch Program in your commu- 
nity, you can secure fuil infor- 
mation concerning Federal par- 
ticipation by writing to this 
address: 


Director of School Lunch 
Programs, 

Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, 


1901 D Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 











Well-balanced, nutritious, always includ- 
ing a hot dish during cold weather, the 
lunches, prepared under the direction of 
expert dietitians, average in cost 7 cents per 
child a day. 

In the rush of activity you begin to see a 
systematic plan evolve. The hot soup is 
transferred from the cauldrons to sterilized 
soup cans which are tagged each with the 
route number, the name of the school it is 
destined for, and the number of servings it 
contains. Sandwiches are packed carefully 
in boxes, again tagged and prepared for 
shipment. The same is done for fruits, des- 
serts, and any other foods listed on the daily 
menu. As smoothly as a well-oiled ma. 
Soup kettles, 
boxes, baskets are checked and rechecked. 
then taken to their ‘“‘stations,’’ one for each 


chine, the routine goes on. 


of the 10 trucks whose job it is to distribute 
the foods. Promptly at 9:30 the trucks 
rumble up to the shipping entrance, drivers 
and helpers load the food and in 20 minutes 
the trucks roll off to begin the job of distrib- 
uting the lunches. 

If you go to any of the schools on their 
list, you will see the trucks unload and see 
the WPA employees check once more the 
shipments. The tables have been set, the 
sandwiches and fruit are laid out, while the 
hot dish, still in its sterilized container, is 
kept in a pan of boiling water until ready for 
serving. 

At noon there is a rush at the door. 
Hungry boys and girls clamor into the lunch- 
room. Teachers check on clean hands and 
perhaps speak a few words on cleanliness 
table After lunch, 
there may be songs, or a story, or a 2-minute 


and proper manners. 
talk on why you need fresh vegetables and 
fruits and milk to make good teeth and 
strong muscles. Those messages are carried 
home for parents who may never have been 
told why it is wise to choose foods properly 
even with the most limited means. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF ALL THIS THERE IS A 
smoothly operating central office that plans 
menus, studies diet suggestions sent out by 
the FSCC and the WPA, makes food pur- 
chases weeks in advance, sees that the kitchen 
functions properly, or makes sure that the 
laundry in the basement is up on its sched- 
ule of keeping uniforms and towels clean. 
It is a 24-hour a day job to provide these 
30-minute lunches. 

And when it is done, what better thanks 
could there be but to listen to the exclamation 
of the 6-year-old who pauses between bites 
to say: “Gosh, but it’s good!’ 
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When Consumers Run Their Own Banks 
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d see ‘ ° P 
e the Credit unions, owned and operated by nearly 
ie r . 
: ea two million consumers, encourage thrift and 
et, is make possible borrowing at reasonable rates 
ly for 
docs: pug “THE CREDIT winion showed me Americans who are members of credit brokers make smaller loans on the average. 
sal, uy how to get out from under a moun- unions — cooperative “baby banks,” they Why do folks borrow from their credit 
soa BM fain of debts—and it even got me sometimes are called. unions? Sometimes it is to meet an emer- 
lines started saving.’ That's one credit union These folks have saved up at least 135 gency; sometimes to get out from under a 
lunch, member speakiirg. million dollars with their more than 7,500 load of high-interest debts; sometimes to do 
oule Another: f John hadn't been a member credit unions. Out of these savings a total economical purchasing with the borrowed 
s and of the credit union down at his shop, 1 don't of about 11/, million loans were made to cash. 
: oad know how we world have paid all the bills — credit-union members last year. About one First in the list of reasons, and explaining 
ated for the doctor and the nurse and the hospital out of every two members needed—or found about 20 percent of all loans, is the item 
. been when he had that operation last spring.” it economical—to borrow during the course called “consolidation of debts.”” Behind that 
operly “Why, we practically had our baby on the of the year. From the reasonable interest generalization, of course, are a lot of small 
credit union. And we paid back the whole charged the members who borrowed, those debts, often at high rates of interest. Or 
loan in 10 months.” whose savings made possible the loans earned 
"We've been saving regularly—even if it “dividends” on their savings of well over  * Previous articles in this series appeared in the 
is only a couple of dollars every payday- 31/4, million dollars. — ge cya Bh gg Peggle rege aeons 
EIS A since I joined the credit union.” 
plans "No, we've never borrowed yet from the Two BIG PURPOSES OF CREDIT UNIONS ARI 
but by credit union—but it's good to know you can tg make it possible for members to borrow 
] pur- borrow the money there in a hurry, if you money reasonably and safely when they need 
‘tchen have to—and not stick your head into a loan it, and to encourage thrift. The twin pur- 
at the shark's jaws.” poses work hand-in-hand, because while 
sched- some folks are putting away their savings. © 
clean. PREVIOUSLY ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES ON others are borrowing out of this pool of - 
these consumer credit have talked about instalment savings. wn 
buying, small-loan companies, loan sharks, Credit unions serve the small man. They 4 
thanks pawnbrokers, remedial loan societies. Talk- have been called ‘‘people’s banks.” s 
nation ing about credit unions, we come to what The average size of credit-union loans last > 
1 bites consumers themselves are doing about credit year was just about $100. Of all the agen- ¢ - e 
and savings. And to the almost 2 million cies of cash credit for consumers, only pawn- CREDIT UNIONS Oo 
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instalment payments with high carrying 
charges. Perhaps doctor’s bills or dentist's 
bills. When these press down too hard, a 
family may seek one lump-sum loan which 
will keep the collector from the door, and 
make it easier for them to budget their way 
out of debt. 

Medical and dental bills, and hospital ex- 
penses, account for almost one out of five 
loans by credit-union members. Leaving 
aside the ‘‘consolidation of bills,’ these ex- 
penditures for health are the biggest single 
reason why consumers borrow from their 
credit unions. 

Then come household expenses and the 
purchase of household equipment ; clothing ; 
and automobiles and auto repairs. Auto pur- 
chases are increasing in importance, espe- 
cially with credit unions that have quite a 
bit of spare cash to loan. As a rule, mem- 
bers are allowed to borrow two-thirds of the 
price of the car, giving the credit union a 
mortgage on the car until the debt is paid. 
Such loans give the consumer a chance to 
shop with cash, and hence to shop with more 
freedom. At the same time, they seem to be 
a safe and profitable way for the credit union 
to put its funds to work. 


MECHANICS OF JOINING OR BORROWING 
from a credit union are simple. To join a 
credit union, one buys at least one share. 
Shares sometimes cost $10, quite often $5. 
That doesn’t have to be paid all at once, 
though. One can make a down payment of 
only 50 cents or a dollar on his share. But 
money saved does not start drawing divi- 
dends until a full share has been paid for. 

Only a member may get a loan. But a 

person may join at the time he is making 
application for a loan. He doesn’t have to 
pay out money in order to borrow—except 
for a 25-cent entrance fee, and a down pay- 
ment on a share. If his application for 
membership is approved by the board of di- 
rectors, and the loan application is O. K.'d 
by the credit committee, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the credit union and gets the loan 
almost at the same time. 
EACH CREDIT UNION—WITHIN CERTAIN 
broad limits—makes its own rules, and uses 
its own judgment, in the matter of security 
for loans. 

Laws allowing for the incorporation of 
credit unions generally set the top limit for 
loans without security—‘‘character loans.” 
Federal law at present allows Federally char- 
tered credit unions to lend no more than $50 
on the unsecured note of a member. 

A common form of security is the signa- 
ture of a cosigner or endorser, by which an- 


other member agrees to make good should 
the borrower fail to pay up. Mortgages on 
goods bought with the borrowed cash—such 
as cars or household equipment—may also 
provide adequate security. 

American families are good credit risks, 
commercial lenders generally agree. Credit 
union experience amply supports their con- 
fidence. Figures for the Federally chartered 
credit unions show only a tiny fraction of 
one percent charged off as loss from bad 
debts, 5 one-hundredths of one percent that 
is, only a nickel on each $100 loaned. In 
4l/, years, these credit unions made loans of 
113 million dollars, and found it necessary 
to charge off only 69 thousand dollars in bad- 
debt losses. 


SHOPPING FOR INSTALMENT CREDIT OR A 
loan at a bank, the consumer finds that inter- 
est rates may be pretty complicated things to 
figure out. Not so at the credit union. 
Credit unions state their charges clearly and 
fairly—in terms of percentages per month 
on the outstanding balance. Since a loan is 
being repaid in weekly, semimonthly, or 
monthly instalments, and the balance is 
dwindling steadily, that is the fairest way of 
stating the interest—as a percentage of the 
amount of which the borrower still has the 
use. 

Most common interest rate among credit 
unions is one percent per month on the un- 
That is the top 
rate permitted under the Federal Credit 
Union Act. Many credit unions charge even 


paid balance of the loan. 


THE MEMBERS of a credit union know each other. 





less—sometimes one-half or two-thirds of 
one percent. A few State-chartered unions 
charge a little more than one percent. 

When the rate is stated the borrower 
knows that is all he has to pay. No addi- 
tional charges are permitted—no “‘bookkeep.- 
ing fees,” or “investigation charges,” or fees 
“for making the loan.” For lateness in pay- 
ments, a nominal penalty fee may be assessed. 
If the member offers any good reason for 
delay, this penalty is usually waived. 

At one percent per month, the true inter- 
est rate is 12 percent per year. The bor- 
rower is paying only for the money of which 
he actually has the use, so this does of mean 
$12 for a $100 loan. On a $100 loan, re- 
paid month-by-month in 12 equal instal- 
ments during the year, the interest would be 
$6.50. If the rate is two-thirds of one per- 
cent a month, the interest for the whole loan 
would come to $4.33. 

A member can get a loan from his credit 
union at a lower rate of interest than he will 
find at almost any other source of consumer 
credit. (Rates at various types of consumer 
agencies were discussed in “Selling Credit 
to Consumers,” in the January 30, 1939, 
Guide.) Only the personal-loan depart- 
ments of commercial banks are likely to offer 
credit for as little as the one percent a month 
which is the typical credit union rate. 

Volunteer service by its members is one 
reason the credit union—like other coopera- 
tives—keeps down its costs and its rates. 
The management of a plant or office may al- 
low employees to use company time for 


They work tegether in the 


same factory, or office, or store, or belong to the same lodge, church, or labor union. 
They may be neighbors who live in the same community or in the same housing 
project. 
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credit-union business. Sometimes manage- 
ment donates office space so that many credit 
unions do not have to pay rent. 

But the chief reason why credit unions 
can make loans at reasonable rates is some- 
thing which is inherent in the nature of the 
organization, and in its cooperative character. 
Costs of investigating make up a large share 
of the expenses in a commercial small-loan 
agency. In a credit union, on the other 
hand, the members know each other. The 
credit committee can decide on applications 
for loans without extensive and expensive in- 
vestigation. Knowledge of the applicant, 
and ability to evaluate the purpose of the loan 
are usually right at hand in the credit com- 
mittee. 


THRIFT IS THE SECOND MAJOR PURPOSE OF 
the credit union. The credit-union office is 
usually handy to the worker on pay day. 
And the money saved with the credit union 
earns “dividends” which are generally well 
above what any savings banks will pay as in- 
terest. The usual rate of credit-union “divi- 
dends” on savings is 4, 5, or 6 percent a 
year. 

If a large sum has been accumulated from 
the interest on loans paid by members who 
borrowed, then the credit union may vote to 
raise its dividend rate. Or it may decide to 
lower the interest rate which borrowers pay. 
Or it may just coast along with the same 
interest, and the same dividend rate, as 
last year’s, and accumulate a bit more of a 
reserve, or spend more on education or 
publicity. 

A young credit union, which has been 
managing on volunteer help, may decide to 
pay some salary to a hard working treasurer, 
and perhaps hire paid office help. Another 
use for accumulated funds is borrowers’ pro- 
tection insurance by which the credit union 
insures the family of a borrower against the 
risk of having to repay a loan in case the 
borrowing member dies. 

At any rate, the members themselves de- 
cide what dividend rate to declare after they 
hear the treasurer’s report and recommenda- 
tions of its board of directors, at their annual 
meeting. 


THE MODERN COOPERATIVE CREDIT MOVE- 
ment is almost a century old. It is world- 
wide. In many countries, cooperative credit 
societies are organized chiefly among small 
farmers. In some nations, small business- 
men have made extensive use of the method. 
In the United States the credit-union 
movement is a consumers’ movement. Its 
largest strength is in the towns and cities. 
The first State law specifically allowing for 
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CREDIT 


PEOPLE pool their modest savings in credit unions so they can save conveniently 


and borrow money cheaply when they need it. 
unions, one time out of five they borrow to consolidate their debts. 
often they borrow to pay medical and dental bills. 


When they do borrow from credit 
Almost as 
Other reasons for borrowings, 


in order, are to take care of household expenses, to buy household equipment, to 
finance clothing purchases, and to purchase and repair automobiles. 


the incorporation of credit unions was enacted 
by Massachusetts 30 years ago. Al but 6 of 
the other States have since followed suit. 

The Federal Government began issuing 
charters to credit unions only 5 years ago. 
There are now over 3,300 Federal credit 
unions and over 4,300 State-chartered credit 
Today more people be- 
long to credit unions in Illinois than in any 
other State; next in credit-union membership 
come Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 

Credit unions are formed by people who 
know each other and are tied together in 
some way. Like the people who work to- 
gether in a factory, a store, or an office. 
Members of the same trade union, or people 
in a church, or members of a fraternal order, 
or of a consumers’ cooperative society, may 
form credit unions. So may people who live 
rather closely together, as in a housing proj- 
ect, or sometimes, in a farming community. 

Employment is the most common bond of 
credit-union membership. Among the 3,347 
Federal credit unions which had been char- 
tered by the end of June of this year, 2,879 
were listed as “occupational.” Teachers in 
public schools had formed 227 credit unions ; 


unions in existence. 


other Government employees, 489; workers 
in the petroleum industry, 234 credit unions; 
employees of stores, 190; railroads, 154; and 
textiles, iron and steel, electrical products, 
manufacturing, public utilities each over 100. 
Among the “associational” credit unions, 
members of cooperatives had formed 92 
credit unions; fraternal and professional 
groups, 124; religious groups, 93; and mem- 
bers of trade unions, 42. 
Among those classed as 
folks in urban communities had formed 23; 
and those in rural communities, 94 credit 


“residential,” 


unions. 

A credit union is as democratic as the 
members make it. It is the members them- 
selves who, at their annual meeting, elect 
their own directors and committee members; 
who run the institution. At a credit-union 
meeting, as in any genuine cooperative, each 
member has only one vote, regardless of the 
number of shares he happens to hold. 

Like any democratic organization, credit 
unions are not perfect. 
ions, for example, a few people do all the 
work while most of the members have only 
a faint idea of the aims or workings of their 


In some credit un- 


‘organization. 
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HOW TO FORM A CREDIT UNION 

1. Get credit-union literature 
from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, 
D. C., or the Credit Union 
National Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

2. Get a group together and dis- 
euss the idea. 

3. Talk to local credit-union 
officials and members. 

1. If it seems like a good idea, 
send a preliminary appli- 
cation to the Farm Credit 
Administration, or write to 
your State Banking De- 
partment for State charter 
papers. 

There is no charge or obliga- 
tion for the FCA application, 
and, if you wish, a field repre- 
sentative of the FCA will help 
you make out the formal papers 
of incorporation. There are, 
however, varying charter fees for 
both Federal and State charters 
when granted. 











Some credit unions are too stodgy or timid. 
They have large amounts of savings avail- 
able for loans to deserving members, and yet 
they make it needlessly difficult for borrow- 
ers to get loans—for example, requiring co- 
signers when other security is adequate. Or 
they narrow their definition of the ‘‘provi- 
dent purposes” for which a loan may be 
made. 

Too conservative a loan policy may result 
in stagnation. With few loans being made, 
a large cash surplus may be accumulated. 
But with no outlets for most of this money, 
the credit union may try to set a limit on the 
amount of any one member’s weekly or 
monthly savings. This discourages member- 
ship in the credit union, and eventually 
there may not be enough money to meet the 
demands for loans—and thus both the lend- 
ing and the saving purposes of the credit 
union are defeated. 


FEW CREDIT UNIONS ARE DOING ENOUGH 
educational work with their members and 
prospective members. People who are eligible 
to membership to the credit union sometimes 
do not even know that a credit union exists 
in their plant or office. Members themselves 
may be unaware of the possible services of 
their credit union. For example, they may 
use the credit union only to get a loan, and 


fail to start the systematic saving which may 
help them next time to meet an emergency 
Half of all 
Federally chartered credit unions, however, 


out of funds already saved. 


already have educational committees at work, 
and the idea seems to be spreading. 

Credit unions still have to educate most 
of their members on the costs of other forms 
of credit. For example, in a recent canvass 
of credit-union members in a number of in- 
dustrial plants, many said they were buying 
goods on the instalment plan because ‘“‘there 
are no carrying charges,” and “it doesn’t cost 
any more to buy for credit.’”. As a matter of 
fact, they had probably never compared cash 
and credit prices for the items they were buy- 
ing; or carrying charges on instalment deals 
with interest rates at the credit union. Nor 
had they learned the first rule of buying on 
credit—that credit costs money. 


WITH THE COOPERATIVE METHOD APPAR- 
ently a growing success in the field of con- 
sumer credit, alert members in some credit 
unions have sought to extend the method to 
other forms of consumer action. They have 
arranged, for example, for members to save 
by pooling purchases of household goods. 

Taking one step further, in some cases, 
they have. taken the initiative in setting up 
cooperative grocery stores and gasoline sta- 
tions. Some credit-union people have gone 
in for group payment plans for medical care 
and group insurance against the costs of 
hospitalization. 

The credit union as such does not step 
outside its own sphere into these allied ac- 
tivities, but these are some of the possibili 
ties of extension of the cooperative method 
which credit-union members—always in the 
light of local circumstances—are thinking 
about. 


TO SOME PEOPLE—BOTH INSIDE AND OUT- 
side of the credit-union movement—credit 
unions look most important as a step toward 
a greater democracy in economic life, toward 
a share of control by the average man of 
his own economic destiny. 

To other people, credit unions may be 
simply—and significantly enough—a means 
of keeping workers out of the clutches of 
loan sharks and high-rate legal lenders. 

Members, themselves, may think of their 
credit union as a reasonable source of money 
in a pinch or as a place for the regular de- 
posit of savings at a good rate of return, or 
both. 

Some employers feel that credit unions are 
important because they “keep the workers 
happy,” and at least partially insulated from 








Free literature to ask for in writ- 
ing the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

1. Cireular No. 1O— ‘Federal 

Credit Unions,” 8 pages. 

2. Cireular A-12—“How Con- 
sumers Cooperate for 
Credit,” 6 pages. 

3. Preliminary Application to 
Organize a Federal Credit 
Union. 

{. Organization Chart of a Fed- 
eral Credit Union. 











discontent caused by financial worries and 
debt; and because they save them the bother 
of having to comply with employees’ wage 
assignments and garnishments. 

Many credit-union members and many 
leaders of trade unions think of the credit 
union as a place where workers get expe- 
rience in handling their own financial affairs. 

Forty-two State legislatures and the Con- 
gress of the United States appear to regard 
credit unions as a combination of these pos: 
sibilities. By passing laws allowing for the 
incorporation of credit unions under State 
charters and Federal charter, they have said 
that it is good public policy to encourage the 
growth of credit unions—provided the peo- 
ple want them enough to go about setting up 
their cooperative ‘baby banks’’ themselves 


Canada, which already has laws setting 
standards for containers and standards of 
quality for canned fruits and vegetabies, has 
recently recognized the necessity tor more 
standards by passing another law. 

This law authorizes the Dominion Trade 
and Industry Commission, after study and 
investigation, to— 

(1) Prescribe standards of quality for 
any commodity and to prescribe the man- 
ner in which the commodity may be sold, 
packaged, branded, or labeled, and to— 

(2) Prescribe the words by which the ma- 
terial content of any commodity shall be 
represented. 

Violation of the orders of the Commis- 
sion when they are issued are liable to pun- 
ishment by fines up to $5,000 in the event 
the offender is a corporation, and by fines up 
to $1,000 and imprisonment for a term up to 
6 months in case the offender isan individual. 
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Draw Your Own Food Charts 


They will help you to keep track of food costs and 


to measure their changes from month to month 


ree] IGNORANCE, a wise man once 
a | said, never settles a question. The 
Wal question as to whether food costs are 
wandering off the lot, or staying within rea- 





sonable limits, can’t be answered by sus- 
picions or somebody's say-so. 

It takes a nice compound of facts and valu- 
ations to get a true picture of the dent that 
food costs make in consumer pocketbooks. 
Facts about the money going into consumer 
pocketbooks, as well as the money going out 
for nonfood necessities. Facts about the 
money going to farmers who produce foods, 
to workers and to business enterprises that 
Facts about 
supplies of food, and the demand that people 


prepare and distribute them. 


at home and abroad make on those supplies. 
Running along with this fact-finding, must 
be knowing how to evaluate them. 

No juggler ever balanced as many balls as 
the facts that consumers must mentally bal- 
ance when they attempt to pass judgment on 
food prices. But for consumers who want 
to look behind their bills and learn how our 
system of supplying human wants works, the 
mental exercise of studying these facts is 
stimulating and challenging. 


LAST ISSUE WE GAVE YOU THE FACTS ABOUT 
food supplies in prospect for the coming 
year, up until next summer. That report 
showed that supplies of most foods will be 
equal to, or larger than, supplies during the 
past 3 years. The experts say they can’t see 
ahead a shortage in any food, and that for 
several the supplies will be well above the 
amounts we usually consume. 

Now we show on the following two pages 
the paths that prices of some foods have 
taken in past years. This is not a bit of 
ancient history, but a matter of present im- 
portance. One way to tell whether present 
prices are behaving or misbehaving is to 
measure them against past prices. 


THERE IS SPACE TO SHOW ONLY 8 FOODS, 
unfortunately, but these 8 are foods that fig- 
ure prominently in family food bills. For 
each we show the routes prices took in prede- 
pression years, at the bottom of the depres- 
sion, last year, and up to the middle of 


August this year. There the heaviest lines, 


representing 1939 stop, awaiting further fig- 
ures which in this case are gathered by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

From this point on, yo” can draw the lines. 
Each month we will give you the figures as 
they are released. Above the month of Sep- 
tember, for instance, put a dot at the place 
each price stands, then continue the heavy 
line to this dot. And so on, each month, as 
additional reports are given in Consumers’ 
Guide. 


for the country. 


Remember, these are average prices 
Prices charged in your 
stores may vary, up or down, from the gen- 
eral picture. 


OUR 8 ROAD MAPS OF FOOD PRICES SHOW UP 
three significant facts about prices before the 
outbreak of war in Europe. 

For one thing, 7 out of the 8 foods were 
costing consumers less in August this year 
than in August of 1938. Potatoes were the 
exception, and they were selling for a great 
deal less than in 1933. It’s the habit of 
potato prices to show great swings up and 
down from one year to another. 

Again, with the exception of the two 
meats, the other foods were selling closer to 
their low 1933 level than to their high 
1925-29 level. Both round steak and pork 
chops were priced, nevertheless, considerably 
under their predepression prices. 

Third, some foods move up and down in 
price every year, showing a “seasonal”’ 
change. Seasons of greatest abundance tend 
to push prices down, and seasons of more 
limited supply tend to push them up. 

Be careful, when you read these road 
maps, not to compare one chart with another, 
because each one has been drawn to a differ- 
ent scale. You can see this clearly if you 
read the numbers on the left side of each 
chart. 


THE ROUTE THAT 1939 PRICES WILL TAKE 
after August may be uphill in the case of 
some foods, and steady or down in others. 

Some increase in food costs as a whole 
would have occurred this fall—war or no 
war. That's because prices in general were 
Then, too, food costs usu- 
ally edge up a little in the fall and winter 


on the upgrade. 


months. Early in September some foods 


jumped suddenly after.war was declared 
partly because of speculation, partly because 
consumers were ignorant of the fact that 
food supplies were not scarce. By the end 
of September at least part of these increases 
had begun to shade off as consumers and 
business were reassured about supplies, and 
as business showed greater caution about 
overreaching consumer buying power. 

Reassuring as the picture to date appears 
to be, consumers will do well to watch food 
prices carefully as they do their daily mar- 
keting. Wise consumers will shop around 
and compare prices. They will watch for 
and study reports on prices in other cities. 

When your prices seem out of line with 
others, report them to your local consumer 
organizations, and talk them over with your 
mayor or with trade leaders in your commu- 
nity. That is one way you can help to keep 
things in balance. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES ARE COLLECTED BY THE 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This Bureau’s 
monthly release reports prices of 84 foods in 
51 cities. Since early September of this year, 
when some foods started climbing uphill, the 
Bureau has also collected prices every Tues- 
day for some 15 staple foods in a dozen im- 
portant cities throughout the country. Each 
Tuesday's prices are published the following 
day. Consumers who want detailed infor- 
mation about food price changes can get on 
the mailing list for these mimeographed 
releases by addressing the Retail Price 
Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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